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Introduction: Socialism, Democracy and 
the New World Order 


The changes in Eastern Europe and the USSR have not yet dis- 
played a clear trajectory. Nevertheless a profound shift in their depic- 
tion can already be seen in the established media. For example, the 
earlier "Revolution in Eastern Europe" has now been replaced in The 
New York Times by "Evolution in Europe." Perhaps the epic narrative 
of nations freed from tyranny by uprisings of their peoples is now 
being reevaluated as having been somewhat less than sober. But this 
change in representation has its own ideological agenda: in its ap- 
parently greater modesty, it makes less intrusive the possibility of a 
democratic interest. The shift to "Evolution" implies that it is not the 
people that is the impulse of this history but universal forces of 
development that have their own requirements and that give special 
historiographical weight to the rationalizing state as the primary 
vehicle of progress. 

"Evolution in Europe" allows us to imagine both a shift in the site 
of change away from the previously ostensible site of tyranny, which 
encompasses a relation of struggle to oppression, and a shift in 
dynamism from democratization to a relatively gradual extra-popular 
movement toward a total market economy. The latter, the free 
market, stands in this imagination for a stage of modernization in 
which the former socialisms begin their historic entrance into the 
global economy and its determinate universe of morally unimpeded, 
depoliticized, desocialized exchange. 

At the same time, it provides a change in the sense of what has 
happened—no longer the inconvenience of an event whose break 
with the past might disturb an orderly incorporation into a future 
already claimed for capitalism, but a more convenient process that 
makes normal, and therefore cooptable, what had only momentarily 
seemed abnormal and beyond cooptation. This normalization of 
what has happened in the East can be seen as an ideologically 
strategic device to avoid having to face the problem of theorizing civil 
society that has always made the U.S. intelligentsia uneasy about the 
idea of popular sovereignty, an uneasiness which provided one 
reason for the overgeneralized hostility to socialism that had fueled 

the cold war. 


iti 
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Even during the cold war, reference to the free world allowed for 
only a nominal implication of popular sovereignty in the capitalist 
west, though far more rigorous standards, and a theory of democracy 
that pitted rights against the common interest, were regularly applied 
to every noncapitalist nation that attempted to organize and manage 
a social economy. With this figurative transformation from the myth 
of radical democratization (the "Revolution in Eastern Europe") to the 
modernist myth of a grand Evolution toward a universal system of 
exchange, the East suddenly looks like something capable of joining 
us, even being us, if only its peoples are considered to be beyond the 
margins of this globally progressive rationalization and if we are 
taken to be the standard, or telos, of social evolution—as in Reagan’s 
early encomium, “America, the last hope of mankind." 
Totalitarianism appears, in the retrospect of this move, paradoxically 
to have been nothing more than the authoritarian rule of despots— 
the Party against civil society—precisely what totalitarianism had 
once been said decisively not to be. 

From this point of view, however, the change of characterization 
might well unsettle its own ideology. If the East had not been 
totalitarian, if there had been civil society beneath and in relation to 
the Party and then, as now, in motion, then it may at least prove 
difficult intellectually to continue avoiding a critique of the anti- 
democratic aspects of anti-socialism and anti-communism. This op- 
portunity to rethink both the prior order of socialism and the nature 
of civil society, and democracy in the U.S. itself, has not been and is 
apparently unlikely to be taken up in the established press. This 
makes it imperative that the American left allow its critical voice to 
be heard often and clearly in this regard. j 

Otherwise, what we have is the affirmation of a familiar agenda, 
the restoration in the U.S., through the example of the East, of the 
anti-democratic republicanism of ruling class ideology at the expense 
of any concrete idea of democracy that can refer to popular 
sovereignty and the body politic. The earlier and self-mystifying 
refusal to acknowledge the significance of socialist ideas and prac- 
tices to our understanding of our own society is now reiterated in 
characterizations of what is happening in Eastern Europe and the 
USSR in ways that affirm 1) the virtuousness and progressive force 
of capitalism and 2) the irrelevance of that aspect of civil society, the 
practical populace, the intrinsically socialized people, that is inherent- 
ly capable of constituting society. 
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Ironically, we seem to be experiencing yet another allegory of 
post-revolutionary society: the tale of the old order overwhelmed by 
the people ends with the necessity of order against the irrationality 
of the people. This new order pays the enormous dividend of a certain 
kind of peace between the superpowers. But it is a peace that can not 
beshared by the peoples of the planet as such. Indeed the triumphant 
signing off on the cold war seems to have bred a new militarism and 
a corresponding promise of confrontation with an apparently greater 
and more dangerous social entity, a confrontation in which what is 
now taken to be the society of law opposes the lawlessness of popula- 
tions who are, therefore, no longer conceivable as the constitutive 
base of law. 

This reemergence of the bourgeois idea of the dangerous classes 
finds further substantiation in the orientalist conception of the Gulf 
and its modernizing counterpart, Desert Shield, the latter part of the 
defense of the new world order of law. The figure of oil, so vital to 
the politics of and discourses on security, stands for the final decla- 
ration of a value prior to democracy, solidarity, freedom, and justice. 
It is a key part of the latest ultimate justification of power. Behind it, 
and the various crises to which it seems so crucial, lies the image of 
hordes bound by all manner of market-resistant affections and loyal- 
ties, overrunning the kingdoms of oil’s global dominion. 

The declaration of orderand law has found its sustaining impulse 
in the declaration of a moral war against that immense portion of 
humankind, that truly global people, for whom imperialism had 
meant oppression rather than order. Of course, it is no new declara- - 
tion, though its object is clearer than at any time since the nineteenth 
century. This is not to deny that Saddam Hussein’s invasion of 
Kuwait is one of a series of threats to international law, but only that 
it isa problem not solved intelligibly, or morally, so far as the issues 
surrounding democracy are concerned, by the threat of counterin- 
vasion and expanded war, no matter how the latter is justified. That 
is, the declaration of war and the American presence in the Gulf 
cannot contribute to the production or reproduction ofa world of law 
in any sense of the term but of exploitative domination. 

These reflections suggest the need to examine as critically as 
possible the complex new equations, capitalism=order, order=law, 
capitalism=order and law, for the associations they must evoke with 
an altogether different formula, democracy implies socialism, where 
democracy refers to popular sovereignty and socialism to an end of 
exploitation. Whatever else is at stake in the outcome of conflicts in 
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_ the Gulf, the immense problem posed by the prospect of a world 


without any form of socialism and where discussions of democracy 
are minimized as a result of that absence, must be considered par- 
ticularly ominous. 

For reports on the Soviet Union, the allegorical release of order 
from the destructive temptations of democracy portrays Gorbachev 
as protagonist in one part of the struggle for stability. Thus, Steven 
Greenhouse has written in his New York Times report of November 
27, that Muscovites fear "general chaos" and have come to rely on their 
President to.figure "out how to set things right." Greenhouse at- 
tributed the threat of "chaos" to conflicts between central and regional 
governments and consequent “half-hearted moves toward a market 
economy.” 

Similarly, Francis X. Clines has written, also in the Times, of 
Gorbachev's "unity plan," a convenient expression for problems as- 
sociated with reinstituting a concentration of power in the state that 
the erstwhile popular revolution had only a short time before been 
said, in the name of democracy, to have opposed (November 24, 
1990). Neither Clines nor Greenhouse used the term "democracy." 
Neither referred to popular participation orrepresentation other than 
to mention the prevalence of demands for stronger leadership. In 
turn, demands were characterized as expressions of consumer 
frustration rather than citizen aspirations: the point of reference 
remains the incomplete market rather than the failure of the Party to 
have provided a basis for popular sovereignty—a failure that could 
only be seen as such if it were possible to recognize the aspiration for 
and some measure of popular sovereignty in the first place. 

The common metaphors applied to disparate contexts encourage 
us to believe that the emerging world order requires strong centers 
of command to coordinate the fragile pathways of development and 
to regulate the disruptiveness of those who argue for a notion of 
society inconsistent with market-based evolution. In that sense, the 
post-revolutionary project of the anti-revolutionary capitalist west is 
prerevolutionary and, relative to the global sense of the term, bour- 
geois without the usual trace of liberal humanism. 

In that light, the radically expanded mobility of capital, its 
capacity to flow relatively unimpeded across national boundaries, 
including those of socialist countries, reveals as clearly as ever a 
Western interest for which democracy can only be an obstacle, anda 
redefinition of that interest as tied to the most utopian of capitalist 
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aspirations, freedom from all self-motivated aspects of what Marx 
called "the society of the producers." 

Several articles in this twelfth issue of Socialism and Democracy 
assume in different respects the contradictions of this expanded 
context of capital’s latest transgression of national boundaries as the 
appropriate setting for analyzing contemporary politics. Samir Amin, 
in particular, points to the instability of any democracy that operates 
as the polity of hegemonic private ownership: even there, democracy 
provides a framework for socially substantive demands that inevitab- 
ly compromise capital. 

Amin argues further that applying the rhetoric of democracy to 
the Third World, as if that rhetoric yields an authentically universal 
idea and a universalizable practice, poses particularly pernicious 
consequences for Third World peoples. To the extent that the rhetoric 
mystifies the antidemocratic project of global capital, it leads to 
interpretations of the internal polarizations and conflicts of the object 
countries of capitalist investment and disinvestment as resistance to 
modernization rooted in intrinsically hostile anti-democratic ethnic 
traditions. 

Amin provides a critical vocabulary for two problems in need of 
further analysis. The first concerns the regional aspect of the global 
political economy. There has as yet been no indication that the mag- 
nitudes of capital sufficient for the development of a large population, 
nationally or regionally identified, will be available from their in- 
creasingly mobile centers of control, even if that manner of develop- 
ment were otherwise desireable. Nor is there any reason to believe 
that even if such magnitudes were to become available they would 
be convertible to the goods, services and social conditions necessary 
for the reproduction of society. 

What appears more likely is a selective and polarizing differen- 
tiation of various forms of labor across formerly less permeable 
national boundaries. The availability of labor without reference to 
national identity is evidentin new U.S. immigration legislation which 
allocates places for an additional 85,000 skilled and technical Eastern 
European workers annually to fill positions made available by the 
contraction of educational opportunities for: Americans due to the 
latest policies of the Bush administration. The suddenness with which 
identity and condition have been separated makes the appearance of 
nationalist expressions understandable precisely where national - 
boundaries have become most vulnerable. 
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The second problem addressed by Amin has to do with 
nationalism and the tendency to associate it with a fixed and ahistori- 
cally determined content. Such essentialist readings can neither ac- 
count for the appearance of national identity nor establish the 
historical conditions under which identity claims are produced as 
features of political mobilization. The misreading of nationalism as 
an expression of the premodern roots of certain populations, with an 
implication of homogeneity and cultural simplicity, compromises 
our ability to understand the external determinants and internal 
oppositions that underlie the claims of nationalists. 

If nationalism cannot be presumed—as a disposition—to have a 
predetermined, deep, and consistent ideological content (though any 
instance of it might have such content), it is necessary to ask what a 
given nationalism is constituted against and what practical differen- 
ces are momentarily suppressed in that constitution. To take 
nationalist claims for granted is to deny their historical quality, to 
deny the historical relation of civil society to political economy, and 
therefore to deny the possibility of a development without dedicated 


‘external intervention. This has always been one apology for 


colonialism. But in this post-colonial expansion of capital it becomes 
a much more ominous apologetics for determining the locations, 
conditions, and possibilities of development for each population 
from the standpoint of an interest beyond and indifferent to all 
populations. 

Thus, the international negotiations that completed German 
unification show, even in the heartland of capitalism, the global limits 
toany domestic population’s ability to claimits political organization 
for its society. Even where popular sovereignty is nonexistent al- 
together, asin pre-invasion Kuwait, Saddam Hussein’s transgression 
is notable, not because it was unlawful and without precedent but 
because it represented an initiative of transnational penetration un- 
aligned with more familiar agencies. In fact, it occurred at a moment 
when such initiatives had become an increasingly expected mode of 
international relation, Saddam Hussein’s own excuse. Amin suggests 
that what needs to be discussed is not only the proper response to 
such incursions, but what principles, interests, and populations are 
and should be taken into account in such a discussion. 

’ The transgression of national boundaries as a feature of the new 
global conjuncture not only follows mobilizations of capital or troops. 
It also takes the form of an industrialization of the production of 
knowledge-generating transnational institutions and mechanisms 
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for financing research that undermine the ability of nation-based 
intellectuals to pursue critical work in regard to class struggle. The 
globalization of polities and the progressive dissociation of classes 
from the national sites of class struggle have made it increasingly 
difficult for intellectuals even to identify the class aspects of their 
situation. This is the context presupposed by Jim Petras in his am- 
bitious and controversial attempt to define the global parameters of 
what he calls a "retreat of the intellectuals." Petras identifies various 
types of departure from marxism, therefore from the role of organic 
intellectual. 

Amin describes the bases for strategic intervention by Third 
World intellectuals, whom he believes are materially and ideological- 
ly best located to identify openings for class struggle. Petras, on the 
other hand, focuses on those knowledge workers in the Third World, 
as elsewhere, who have, he believes, become partisan to the trade in 
the mystifying rhetoric of democracy, therefore partners with those 
interested in denying the social base and interests that are concealed 
by that rhetoric. If Petras is correct in his general thesis, then the 
retreat of the intellectuals and the cooptation of their institutions may 
signal the emergence of an absolutism which can now be associated 
with the globalization of the capitalist state. But, as Petras has noted 
elsewhere, such an absolutism compromises itself. It EVID 
breeds a weakness of social formation. 

According to this more comprehensive model, the attempt by the 
European monarchies to consolidate power facilitated the disman- 


tling of the precapitalist state. Analogously, the means by which the 


contemporary capitalist state relinquishes its commitment to the civil 
societies of its nations include a tightening of command over the 
coercive resources necessary to respond to the escalating require- 
ments of social reproduction. This aims to free capital from fiscal 
constraints formerly associated with the political limitations of its 
national societies. But this entails both an increased pace and extent 
of popular mobilization and an exacerbation of class antagonisms 
across the ever-widening scale of capitalist accumulation. The 
freedom provided by marketization becomes the unshareable 
freedom of capital from the social contexts in which the organization- 
al capabilities of labor and the critical capabilities of intellectuals have 
been historically concentrated. At the same time, it becomes the 
unfreedom of people and therefore the source of capital’s own weak- 
ness as it intensifies and extends its exploitation of civil societies. 
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The confusion generated by the intensification of capitalist 
mobility is evident in current debates among left intellectuals over 
internationalism. Cheryl Payer’s essay argues that because the ideal 
of internationalism has been subsumed by the massive globalization 
of capital, the left cannot simply reject protectionism as an ap- 
propriate response. Payer is not claiming that the latter is a good 
policy as such or that the left should in any case advocate policy 
where the state has become as narrowly focused by ruling class 
interests as now seems to be the case. Rather, she is attempting to 
show that the terms of the debate have a long history with implica- 
tions for the avenues of struggle available to nation-bound labor 
organizations. 

Payer’s article also points to what might be considered a new 
predicament for Eastern Europeans, namely how to deal with the fact 
that the extreme vulnerability of national economies to capital can not 
guarantee investment consistent with the politically and socially 
determined requirements of reproduction within each nation. The 
way Payer raises the issue of protectionism, in the context of capital’s 
attempt to free its process of accumulation from the national boun- 
daries of the presently organized social base of its wealth, suggests a 
need to rethink the terms by which strategies for labor can be 
evaluated. What forms of national mobilizations of labor should be 
supported, or whatstrategies might be available from the internation- 
al congresses of labor favored by Payer, are two issues that will need 
further discussion. . 

It is necessary to focus on the global mobility of capital as a 


-context for analyzing social change if we are to criticize the rhetoric 


of the new world order and evaluate the relationship between 
socialism and democracy that is made obscure by that rhetoric. This 
has been one facet of the project of this journal. Future issues will 
continue to present discussions dealing with the types of fact, con- 
cept, and methodology necessary to formulate hypotheses signficant 
to the relationship between socialism and democracy. By this we refer 
to problems posed by exploitation on a global scale and the histori- 
cally problematic opportunities, derived from the vulnerability of 
capital to its contradiction with the increasingly expansive socializa- 
tion of labor, for a new globally inclusive society of peoples. 


--Randy Martin, Michael E. Brown 
and Frank Rosengarten 


